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FREEDOM. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


{Read at the National Suffrage Convention in 
Portland, Or., July 4, 1905.) 


Only in freedom are great virtues found, 

And grown to greater heights; for in the 

slave : 

Is neither the strong courage of the brave, 
Nor honor, by whose code the brave are 

bound ; 
Nor that great glory, justice, loftiest crowned ; 

Nor truth —the light that God to nature 

gave; 

Not even the pure fire of loving—save 
The blind subservient lov:ng of the hound. 
No praise, no pride, no privilege, atone 

For liberty denied. For that one thing 

Uncounted lives have p ured, in purchas- 

ing 
Even the poor half-freedom we have known. 

No freedom worth the name the world can 

see 

Till woman, the world-mother, is made 

free. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Now let us all work to make Oregon 
the fifth suffrage State. Oregon, having 
adopted the initiative and referendum,can 
have a woman suffrage amendment sub- 
mitted to the voters at any time. To se- 
cure submission, it is only necessary to 
obtain about 8,000 signatures, which can 
be collected in a few weeks. A timorous 
or hostile Legislature cannot ‘thold up” 
an amendment and refuse to let the voters 
pass upon it, as the Iowa Legislature has 
done for the last thirty years. The Ore- 
gon suffragists have pledged themselves 
to get the 8,000 signatures this year, and 
the National American W. S. A. and all 
State Suffrage Associations will help 
them to carry the campaign to victory. 


0 ae OP —EEE 


At the conference, July 12, at Silver Bay, 
N. Y., of Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook of 
Cambridge, Mass., presided at the council 
of board members. 





Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg was appointed 
a fraternal delegate from the N. A. W. S. 
A, to the National Association of Libra- 
rians, which met in Portland, Or., at about 
the same time as the Suffrage Association. 
With Mrs. Chapman of California, Mrs. 
Blankenburg went before the Catalogue 
Section of the Library Convention, and 
told of the work that Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer is doing for the suffragists, in com- 
piling a catalogue of all books on women’s 
rights. Mrs. Blankenburg read part of 
Mrs. Boyer’s report on the subject. It 
was received with interest, and Mr. Han- 
son of the Congressional Library, Mr. 
Brigham of Des Moines, State Librarian 
of Iowa, the Librarian of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and others promised their help. 
Mr. Hanson said he should probably await 





the completion of Mrs. Babcock’s report 
before he catalogued the Anthony collec- 
tion of books in the library at Washing- 
ton. 





-_-- 


AN HISTORIC GAVEL. 

A very interesting gavel was presented 
to the N. A. W. S. A. through Mrs, Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway, who read the follow- 
ing letter: 


OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, | 
PORTLAND, ORE., JUNE 29, 1905: J 
My Dear Mrs, Duniway: 

I herewith hand you a gavel to be pre- 
sented by you to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association with my 
compliments, and with the hope that be- 
fore many years shall have passed, the 
principles for which it has contended so 
bravely and ably for se long atime may 
become the law of our country. Then, 
and not until then, will one of the cardinal 
principles for which our ancestors fought, 
and one of the cardinal principles of our 
government—no taxation without repre- 
sentation—become an undisputed fact in- 
stead of a theory. 

The woods of which the gavel is made 
are somewhat historic, and are as follows: 

1, The handle is made of service berry 
wood which grew upon the donation land 
claim of M. M. McCarver, who came from 
Iowa to Oregon in 1843. He was the 
founder of Burlington, although he was 
born in Kentucky. He was the founder 
of Tacoma, Wash., also. 

2. The piece of wood where the handle 
enters the head of the gavel is from a Royal 
Ann cherry tree which was hauled ina 
wagon to Oregon from Iowa in 1847 by 
Henderson Luelling, and transplanted at 
Milwaukee. This represents the first 
grafted fruit on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Luelling was born in North Carolina, re- 
moved to Indiana, then to Iowa. His first 
knowledge of Oregon was acquired by 
reading the journal of Lewis and Clark 
about 1839. 

8. The yellow wood is from the O:egon 
Grape, the State flower of Oregon, which 
was first made known by Pursh, an Eng- 
lish botanist, about 1816-20, as a result of 
his securing a number of the specimens of 
the flora of the ‘Oregon Country”’ from 
the collection made by Lewis azd Clark. 

4. The piece of wood between the two 
pieces of Oregon Grape, between the fig- 
ures (1) (1) on gavel handle is from the 
Philippine Islands, and was brought to 
Oregon by a member of the Second Ore- 
gon Regiment of U.S. Volunteers in 1899. 

5. The piece of wood through which 
the end of the gavel handle runs is from a 
red cedar stump, which, as a tree, stood 
at the foot of a rocky eminence, from the 
top of which Jersey militiamen signalled 
to Washington at Morristown in 1778, ap- 
prising him of the movements of the Brit- 
ish army and fleet in the vicinity of New 
York. This point was Wa-chung Moun- 
tain, near Milburn, N. J., eighteen miles 
from New York City. 

6. The light-colored wood on under side 
of head of gavel (the figures (1) (1) denot- 
ing the upper side), is from a seedling 
apple tree, the seed of which was brought 
from London to Oregon in 1825, and 
planted by James Bruce, a Scotch garden- 
er in the employ of Dr. John McLoughlin, 
at Vancouver, now in Washington, six 
miles distant from this city, 

Thus you will observe that the States of 
Kentucky, Iowa, Oregon, and Washington 
are suggested by the first piece of wood— 
also the idea of colonization. 

In the second piece of wood, North 
Carolina, Indiana, lowa and Oregon are 
represented, together with exploration, 
colonization, home building and com- 
merce. 

In the third piece of wood science is 
suggested, as well as exploration. 

In the feurth piece of wood expansion 
is typified. 

In the fifth piece the birth of the nation 
is typified, together with the sacrifices, 
hardships and struggles incident thereto, 
which must be endured to ensure the true 
progress of the race. 

In the sixth piece of wood the element 
of domestic industry is typified, and home 
building also; and, further, it serves to 
recall the name of Dr. John McLoughlin, 
whose many acts of kindness to the early 
pioneers of Oregon, when such acts were 
exceedingly injurious to his own personal 
interests, should always preserve his name 
in grateful remembrance as a great bene- 
factor. 

Sincerely yours for the cause you have 
so long fearlessly advocated, 

GrorceE H. Himes. 





ANNA SHAW’S ADDRESS. 





(Address of Kev. Anna H. Shaw, president of 
the National American W. 8. A., given at Port- 
land, Or., June 29, 1905.) 

Never was our National Convention 
called to order under more inspiring con- 
ditions than those which surround us on 
this opening day of our 37th annual gath- 
ering, here, in this matchless city, beauti- 
ful for situation, pulsating with life and 
enterprise. Surrounding us on either 
hand stretches range on range of rugged 
mountain peaks, and above all, with sur- 
passing beauty, Mount Hood's glory- 
crowned head piercing the sky. Yonder 
flows the incomparable Columbia, whose 
waters form a splendid harbor, ready to 
welcome the commerce of the world. Be- 
yond, in restless ebb and flow, glistens the 
throbbing breast of the peerless Pacific; 
and over all, like the dome of a mighty 
temple, stretches the arching sky of heav- 
enly blue. Who can portray what this 
scene in all its primal beauty meant to 
that intrepid band ef pioneers, after 5,000 
miles of weary trailing? It must have 
been like the vision which comes to all, 
when first they gaze on the Eternal City 
after the journey of life is ended. 

SACAJAWEA, 

Others will speak of that brave band of 
immortals whose achievements your great 
Exposition commemorate, while we pay 
our tribute of honor and gratitude to the 
modest, unselfish, enduring little Sho- 
shone squaw who uncomplainingly trailed, 
canoed, climbed, slaved and starved with 
the men of the party, emduring all that 
they endured, with the addition of a help- 
less baby strapped upon her back. Ata 
time in the weary march when the hearts 
of the leaders had well nigh fainted within 
them, when success or failure hung a 
mere chance in the balance, this woman 
came to their deliverance, and pointed 
out to the captain the great Pass which 
led from the forks of the Three Rivers 
over the mountains. Then, silently strap- 
ping her papoose upon her back, she led 
the way, interpreting and making friendly 
overtures to powerful tribes of Indians 
who, but for her, might at any moment 
have annihilated that brave band of in- 
trepid souls. 

Of royal heritage, with the blood of 
kingly ancestors coursing through her 
veins, this woman, through all the long, 
dreary months, bore her part like the 
heroine she was. ‘‘Her heart was as true 
as steel. Not a breath of criticism was 
whispered against this unpretentiousslave- 
wife of a frontier Frenchman,” who,called 
of God, became the guide of that fearless 
body of pioneers who opened up this great 
north-west to the possibilities of its pres- 
ent high civilization. 

What could a great nation do to show 
its gratitude to one to whom it was so 
deeply indebted? What honors could it 
bestow commensurate with this immeas- 
urable service? With what wealth could 
it enrich her? Alas, how do great repub- 
lics reward the toil and sacrifice of women? 
While it bestowed honor and rich reward 
upon many of the men, the woman guide 
received no compensation, no honor at 
the hands of this great nation for all that 
she endured in that 5,000 miles of wander- 
ing. 

The Pass through which she led the ex- 
pedition has long borne the name of a 
French explorer who had not seen it until 
many years after Sacajawea had been 
gathered to her rest. But tardy acknowl- 
edgments of this heroine’s services have 
at last been partially made, The United 
States Geological Survey has recently 
named one of the finest peaks in the Bridge 
range in Montana ‘‘Sacajawea Peak.’’ De- 
scribing it, a writer says: 

It overlooks the Valley of the Gallatin, 
Jefferson aud Madison rivers, including 
the Fort Rock—the spot where the wom- 
an was captured when a child; the place 
where she stood and pointed out to her 
captain the Pass he should take across the 
mountains to reach the Yellowstone; and 
it looked down upon that little band of 
heroes as they trailed their way up the 
Gallatin River Valley to that same pass 
which should have borne her name, 

Forerunner of civilization, great leader 
of men, patient and motherly woman, we 
bow our hearts to do you honor! Your 
tribe is fast disappearing from the land of 
your fathers. May we, the daughters of 
an alien race who slew your people and 
usurped your country, learn the lessons 
of calm endurance, of patient persistence 
and unfalteriog courage exemplified in 
your life, in our efforts to lead men 
through the Pass of justice, which leads 
over the mountains of prejudice and con- 
servatism, to the broad land of the perfect 





freedom of a true republic, in which men 
and women together shall in perfect equal- 
ity solve the problems of a nation which 
knows no caste, no race, no sex in oppor- 
tunity, in responsibility, or in justice! 
May ‘‘the eternal womanly” ever lead 
us on! 
PROGRESS. 

But what does our coming mean to us, 
who gather together in this 37th annual 
convention, where sits the woman whose 
chair has never been vacant in all these 
years of hope deferred; whose heart has 
continually glowed with perennial youth; 
whose soul has burned with a vivid flame 
of love and freedom; whose brain has 
been the inspirer of herculean service; 
whose industry has never flagged; whose 
quenchless hope for humanity has led us 
on from victory to victory? May her 
spirit of devotion to freedom ever lead us 
on! 

It means 57 years nearer to victory than 
when the first invincible band of pioneers 
of universal freedom met in that little 
church in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, It 
means that in this body are women from 
four States of our Union already crowned 
with full citizenship; that delegates from 
more than two score States have crossed 
the borderland of freedom; and that rep- 
resentatives from nearly every State and 
Territory are banded together in an un- 
faltering purpose to become free, It also 
means that more has been accomplished 
for the betterment of the condition of 
women, for their physical, economic, in- 
tellectual and religious emancipation, by 
these 57 years of evolutionary progress, 
than by all the revolutions the world has 
known; and it means that in every civil- 
ized nation of the earth, more and more 
the most patriotic, the most law-abiding, 
the most intelligent and the most indus- 
trieus people are coming to see the 
justice of our claim, that in a representa- 
tive government ‘‘the people who bear 
the burdens and responsibilities should 
share its privileges also—not excepting 
women,”’ 

OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

We have come to give an account of our 
stewardship. You will hear from the va- 
rious officers and delegates the results of 
the year’s service, The head ot each de- 
partment will render to you, who have a 
right to ask it, the report of her labors, 
and as one after another recounts the 
achievements of the year and marshals 
before you the defeats and victories, the 
losses and the gains, your hearts will re- 
joice over the final balance of splendid 
progress. The report of the Treasurer, 
whose absence to-day fills us with a sense 
of immeasurable loss, will tell you of the 
moneys received and expended, and of the 
gain over all losses of more than 20 per 
cent. in membership. That of the Secre- 
tary will tell you of the various lines of 
work pursued by the National Associa- 
tion. The Headquarters Secretary will 
recount for you in detailed report the vast 
correspondence, the immense amount of 
literature distributed, the splendid pro- 
test work, the hearings before the Na- 
tional Nominating Convention, and, above 
all, the large amount of organization work 
done by the Association. The different 
committees will recount what has been 
accomplished in their various depart- 
ments, while the State Presidents will tell 
you something of the labors of the multi- 
tude of loyal women who make up the 
body of our splendid organization. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, the President of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
will tell you of this splendid organization 
among the women of many countries, 
formed in Berlin, and Miss Susan B, An- 
thony will tell you of the formation, with 
out a dissenting vote, of a department of 
Political Equality and the Rights of Wom. 
en by the International Council of Women, 
at their quinquennial gathering io Ger- 
many. Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, President 
of the National Council of Women, will 
report the adoption of a similar depart- 
ment in the National Council of the United 
States. 

The year has been one of continual 
achievement, and it is impossible to enum- 
erate the many lines of progress which 
have made this in some respects one of 
the most hopeful years of our society’s 
life. 

RE-SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 

In a recent article by Lucas Malet, ap- 
pears the statement to which we have 
called attention for the last decade—that 
there is a retrograde movement, sometimes 
loud and aggressive, but for the most part 
silent and insidious, against the progres- 
sive development of women. If it has 

(Continued on Page 110.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HELEN KELLER's article in the 
June McClure’s, entitled ‘‘An Apology for 
Going to College,’’ has again called atten- 
tion to the unique literary work of this 
very remarkable girl. Her book is being 
translated into a dozen tongues, including 
Russian, Bohemian, Roumanian, Finnish, 
Danish, Swedish and Japanese. 


Miss Bessie BAIN, who lives on a farm 
near Chatham, N. Y., has been appointed 
an overseer of highways in her district. 
Miss Bain declares she will see that the 
work is well done. She intends to have 
the best section of road in the township. 
She will superintend the work in person, 
and put into effect some original ideas 
relative to road construction. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH WILLARD BROOKS, 
author of ‘‘As the World Goes By,’’ one 
of the new novels published by Little, 
Brown & Co., was married recently to 
Professor Maximilian L. Kellner of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
The bride was the widow of Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, a brother of Phillips Brooks and 
late rector of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, New York. 


Mrs. Hester Dorsty RICHARDSON, 
president of the public records commis- 
sion of Maryland, a prominent member of 
Baltimore society, has begun a personal 
investigation of the records in the old 
court-houses on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, preparatory to reporting to the 
next legislature their condition, with rec- 
ommendations for their preservation. 
Mrs. Richardson is the only woman in 
this country ever appointed chairman ofa 
commission of such importance. 


Mrs. Mary B. Greens, of Pittsburg, 
has been elected chaplain by Harbor No. 
2, American Association of Masters and 
Pilots. Mrs. Greene thus has the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman office- 
holder in the order. She is the wife of 
Captain Gordon C. Greene, one of the best 
known river men and boat-owners in that 
section of country. Some time ago she 
was granted a master’s license, and at 
present is in charge of a steamer run- 
ning between Pittsburg and Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Miss A. A, ROBINSON, & graduate nurse, 
has just returned from a year’s service 
on the Isthmus of Panama, first as nurse 
at the Ancon Hospital, and later as matron 
at the hospital in Colon. She reports that 
while there has been just as much yellow 
fever in the Isthmus since the American 
occupation as before, the deaths are fewer 
by far. About fifty American trained 
nurses are there now. They receive from 
$50 to $60 per month with board, lodging 
and laundry found. Physical discomforts 
are so great, however, and life so barren— 
no music, no churches, no books or maga- 
zines,—that the nurses do not remain 
long. 

Mary HA.Ltock, the pianist, has a very 
interesting article in the current number of 
Poet-Lore on ‘Pulse in Verbal Rhythm.”’ 
The idea is that the time rates which can 
uphold the feeling and not distort the 
form in verse stand within certain well 
defined limits, these limits being those 
covered by the pulse considered in its 
cycle of general as well as individual vari- 
ation. The form of the heart beat, more- 
over, is made up of a “short,long’’ rhythm, 
and, as the author points out, it would 
seem more than chance that exactly tBis 
rhythm makes up the largest share of not 
only all poetic rhythms, but of much zo- 
ological rhythm as well. A guinea hen’s 
cackle, for instance, has the honor of 
being couched in perfect iambics. 


Mrs. G. H. Rosesprook, an active suf- 
frage worker of Santa Clara, Cal., believes 
in cultivating the friendship of the press. 
Not long ago, the Santa Clara Suffrage 
Club gave a social fanction. Mrs. Rose- 
brook made a great ‘‘devil cake,’’ and sent 
out three large plates of it, one to the 
office of e.ch of the three papers in town, 
with a message that the cake was for the 
printers’ devils. Some of the ladies on 
the committee protested against giving 
away so much cake, but Mrs. Rosebrook 
said, The newspaper people have been 
giving us free advertising for years, and 
we have never yet done a thing for them, 
to show our gratitude.’’ The cake was 
good, and this work of good will was much 
appreciated. It is said that the Suffrage 
Club never before received so many free 
notices in the Santa Clara papers as it has 
had since this incident. Every wise work- 
er for reforms will try to establish friend- 
ly relations with the press. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 





In order to increase the usefulness of 
the Woman's JouRNAL for missidvary 
purposes, its editors make the following 
special offer: Any Suffrage Association or 
individual that will subscribe for not less 
than ten copies of the JouRNAL to besent 
to persons not already eubscribers, may 
have the paper at the rate of a dollar a 
year, with the additional privilege of 
changing four times a year the name and 
address to which each copy shall be sent. 
Thus, for $10, the paper can be sent to 
forty different persons for several months 
each; for $25 it can be sent to a hundred 
persons; and for $100, to five hundred 
persons. Make out a list of influential 
men and women who would be valuable 
to the cause if they were converted, and 
send them the paper. Then, after they 
have had it for a few months, send them 
a circular letter inviting them to join the 
Suffrage Association. 


_o-s —-— 


NATIONAL CONVENTION NOTES 

The 37th Annual Convention of the N. 
A. W.S. A. is over, and is generally re- 
garded by the oflicers and delegates as one 
of the best in its history. There bad been 
some misgivings in advance as to the suc- 
cess of a National Convention to be held 
so far away from the States that have had 
the largest suffrage organizations, but 
those misgivings have all proved as ground- 
less as the predictions of disaster to result 
from equal suffrage. The delegates from 
the East, the South and the middle West 
are delighted with Oregon, and are ready 
to come to another convention on the 
Pacific Coast at the first opportunity. 

There were present 155 delegates, rep- 
resenting twenty-six States and the 
Friends’ Equal Rights Association. ‘There 
was $4,300 pledged for carrying on the 
work of the coming year, in addition to 
the large sums that had been contributed 
in advance of the convention in answer to 
the appeals sent out by the National 
Treasurer, in addition also to about $1,000 
pledged by a few of the States at the Con- 
vention, during a single lunch hour, as a 
testimonial of appreciation to the National 
President, after she had refused to receive 
any salary; and in addition to the special 
fund of $3,000 which Mrs, Catt announced 
that she and Mrs. Upton would pledge 
themselves to raise to aid the Oregon cam- 
paign. Inthe pledging of money at the 
Convention, California led all the other 
States. 

The weather was pleasant, and one day 
when a delegate told a Portland woman 
that it looked like rain, the Portland 
woman answered calmly, ‘ Oh, I don’t 
think it will rain before October!” 

The program was excellent. Miss Gor- 
don, who takes the laboring oar in getting 
up our National Convention programs, 
certainly deserves congratulations upon 
her success. Besides a number of fine in- 
dividual addresses, there were several 
conferences and discussions of great inter- 
est upon different subjects, and the dele- 
gates took part in them freely from the 
floor with liveliness and spirit. Despite 
occasional differences of opinion, good 
humor prevailed. On the last evening, 
four prominent Portland men belonging 
to the four different political parties made 
short speeches from our platform, endors- 
ing the cause. This did us @ great deal 
of good. Suffrage conventions elsewhere 
would do well to adopt the idea, 

Miss Shaw proved herself, as usual, an 
able and charming presiding officer. 

A pleasant feature of the convention 
was the presence uf two tiny girls, whose 
mothers had not been willing to leave them 
at home in hired care, and had brought 
them along. One was Mrs.Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch’s little Catherine, a beautiful 
child, so gentle and well behaved that she 
was allowed to pervade the convention at 
her own sweet will, taking her smiles and 
dimples now to one State delegation, now 
to another, and carrying with her no more 
noise or disturbance than a sunbeam, The 
other was a pretty little creature with 
a pink dress and a curly fair head, who 
went by the name of ‘‘the mascot of 
Missouri,’’ as her young mother was one 





of the delegates from that State. Being 
smaller than Catherine, the mascot was a 
little more apt to make herself heard, but 
in the main she behaved remarkably well. 

It was a pleasure to the editors of the 
Woman's JouRNAL to hear the many 
tributes paid at the convention to Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, not only by her 
son—one of the ‘thirty feet of boys’’ that 
she has raised—but by a number of other 
prominent Oregonians. Such expressions 
of respect and affection must be doubly 
sweet to her after the hardships and per- 
secutions of her early pioneer work for 
equal rights. To-day the thorns have 
changed to roses. 

A good board of officers was elected, 
The retirement of Mrs, Catt and Dr. Eaton 
was much regretted, but as they absolute- 
ly refused to stand again, we feel that we 
are fortunate in being able to fill the va- 
cancies with two such women as Mrs. 
Florence Kelley and Dr. Annice Jeffreys 
Myers. Mrs. Kelley’s large experience in 
industrial questions relating to women 
and children—experience gained first as 
State Factory Inspector for Illinois and 
afterward as secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League—will be of great value to 
the board; while Dr. Jeffreys Myers will 
bring the National Association into closer 
touch with the State. She and her bus- 
band have thoroughly won the affections 
of the delegates by their hearty and whole- 
souled interest in the cause, and their un- 
wearied kindness, in spite of their heavy 
official cares. But, indeed, the whole city 
of Portland has seemed determined to 
outdo itself in hospitality. Dr. Myers gave 
the officers and delegates a reception at 
the Oregon State building at the Exposi- 
tion, where a fine and remarkably clear 
photograph was taken of the party. The 
Women’s Club of Portland gave us a re- 
ception at the rooms of the Commercial 
Club. Mrs. Additon, for the W. C. T. U., 
gave us all a cordial invitation to their 
headquarters. Mrs. H. W. Coe, president 
of the Oregon Equal Suffrage Association, 
gave atea to about thirty of the officers 
and delegates at the beautiful American 
Inn, on the Exposition grounds; Mrs, 
Breyman is to give us one this evening; 
and there have been private receptions, 
teas, luncheons and carriage and auto- 
mobile rides without end. 

One of the pleasures of this Western 
Convention has been meeting women from 
the enfranchised States. Mrs. May Ark- 
wright Hutton of Idaho gave a dinner toa 
large number of the officers and delegates, 
and took ever so many of them out by 
turns for a ride around the city in her big 
automobile. Professor Theodore Ammons 
of Colorado was there, with a good report 
of the growth of Domestic Science teach- 
ing in Colorado since women got the bal- 
lot, and with the assurance (which all 
Coloradoans give us) that woman suffrage 
had nothing to do with the labor troubles 
in that State. Mrs. J. W. Green, of Idaho, 
told us a little in the convention and a 
good deal outside of it about the favora- 
ble results of equal suffrage in her State; 
and at all the receptions and social func- 
tions we kept meeting women from the 
various enfranchised States, who told us 
proudly that they were full voters, 

Both in the convention and at all the 
social functions, Miss Anthony has been 
the central figure, the object of general 
admiration and affection. Itis the strong- 
est possible contrast to the unpopularity 
and persecution of her early days. 

The junior editor of the WoMAN’s Jouk- 
NAL has been so closely tied up by com- 
mittee meetings that she has not been 
able yet to see much of the city; but the 
women who have seen it are enthusiastic 
over its beauty. One of the Ohio dele- 
gates says she wants to come and live in 
Portland just for the sake of the flowers, 
The senior editor has been making excur- 
sions in every direction, sometimes cov- 
ering nearly 40 miles of trolley ride in one 
morning. Rev. Antoinette L. B. Black- 
well, with Miss Emily Howland, Mrs. 
Cartwright of Portland and other ladies 
who are seventy or eighty years young, 
has started for Alaska, and is going after- 
wards to the Yellowstone National Park. 
When the committee meetings are over, 
Mrs. Catt, Miss Shaw, Dr. Eaton, the edi- 
tors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and pos- 
sibly otbers of the party, will start to go 
up Mt. Hood, 

The announcement that Oregon would 
make a campaign for a suffrage amend- 
ment added much to the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the convention. The Na 
tional will help the Oregon suffragists to 
the full extent of its power. A. 8S. B. 

July 8, 1905, 


=—-—- 


WOMEN’S PEACE CIRCLE. 

The Women’s Peace Circle of the City 
of New York, founded by Helen Matilda 
Schramm, has been incorporated. The 
following statement is made of its purpose: 

“The said society shall devote its efforts 
and influence to the cause of peace by 
every means of arbitration, because the 
settlement of all national and international 





disputes by war is absolutely contrary to 
the principles of civilization at the present 
age; and that women, because of what they 
are called upon to sacrifice and endure in 
time of war, are peculiarly endowed to 
awaken in the hearts of the people the 
true enthusiasm and ardor necessary to 
make active and sympathetic the meas- 
ures to be adopted against the terrible 
barbarities of war.’’ ‘ 

Mrs. Ella Hastings is president of the 
circle, and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt hon- 
orary president. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt is one of the directors. 


——- el 
ANNA SHAW'S ADDRESS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


reached such proportions as to attract the 
attention of those who are not continually 
watching the ebb and flow of women’s 
progress, it is time we recognized its ex- 
istence, and united to meet and oppose it. 
It is unquestionably true that there is a 
marked tendency toward a reactionary 
movement against women’s economic in- 
dependence. When women first entered 
the world’s market of labor, men looked 
on indulgently, believing it but a passing 
phase which would soon wear off; that 
women lacked the qualities of initiative, 
perseverance and consecutive action neces- 
sary to industrial success, and that they 
would soon learn that they were unfitted 
for the practical business of life. But 
when women began to prove themselves 
in many cases not only equal but some- 
times superior to men in the fields of 
activity which they had formerly relegat- 
ed to themselves, and gradually more and 
more lucrative positions began to open to 
women in technical and professional lines 
of service, then the reaction began. It is 
not based, as many assume, npon women’s 
inability to succeed, or because the forms 
of labor are too severe, In no age and 
among no people have women, simply be- 
cause they are women, been freed from 
the necessity of toil,—hard, unremuner- 
ative, grinding toil. But the world has 
not concerned itself with the weight nor 
the number of their burdens until changed 
economic conditions, due to inventive 
genius and higher education, have led 
women out of the home into the world’s 
market of industry, where their service 
demanded larger monetary compensation. 
Then the opposition began to manifest 
itself, not because women work, but be- 
cause they have proved themselves worthy 
to occupy lucrative positions of honor and 
trust. Men do not cry out against inven. 
tive genins and machinery which have 
usurped women’s work and taken it ont 
from the home to the factory and the 
workshop; .but the cry is ever against 
women, who are simply following their 
work where changed industrial conditions 
have taken it, and they are frequently 
compelled to seek other and fortunately 
often more lucrative fields of support. 

In the realm of education, this retro 
grade movement is most marked, as 
shown in the attitude of some of the lead- 
ing colleges toward the segregation of the 
sexes, notwithstanding recent statistics 
prove that women in nearly all coéduca- 
tional colleges and universities are far in 
the lead of men in securing scholarships 
and the highest rewards and honors; in 
the difficulties and obstacles put in the 
way of women who have thoroughly 
equipped themselves as educators, and 
yet, regardless of all fituess, are denied 
professorships; in the removal of women 
teachers for the sole offense of matri- 
mony; in the struggle to prevent their 
holding the higher and more important 
positions in schools, and in the demand 
that they have lower pay than men 
teachers for doing the same quality and 
quantity of work. A recent editorial in 
one of our great dailies says that ‘of 41 
teachers in a single school, 21 are still 
held at the lowest salary, less than $2 a 
day—$150 a year less than street sweep- 
ers are paid by law.”’ 

A system so unjust as this scheme of 
paying for the education of our children 
either secures teachers who cannot teach 
—therefore, we are worse than wasting 
our money,—or the State is setting an 
example of economic degradation of wom- 
en which is unworthy of modern civiliza- 
tion, 

The retrograde movement is also shown 
by the increasing antagonism to women 
who have thoroughly equipped them- 
selves for the profession of librarian, some 
of whom have given most excellent and 
painstaking service, and yet have been re- 
moved for the sole reason that they are 
women, and men with no special training 
and no peculiar fitness for the work have 
been given the positions, simply because 
they are men, and able to do political or 
other service to compensate the appoint- 
ing power; by the attitude of the church, 
even of the most liberal, in closing the 
opportunities for the larger and completer 
service of women, in those institutions 
which could not be kept in operation for 
a single year without woman’s self-sacri- 
ficing and devoted service; in the recent 





action of many of our great railway cor- 
porations in removing their women clerks 
and stenographers, not because of inefli- 
ciency, but on the plea that they cannot 
become useful to tbe corporation as offi- 
cials—more and more are efforts being 
made to restrict the labor and service of 
women in lucrative industries, and to em- 
ploy them in the most wearisome and 
menial labor, while withholding all official 
positions and places of responsibility and 
power. But some of the greatest leaders 
of the age are aroused to the injustice of 
this movement, and believe, with Mr. 
John Morley, that “few now hold that the 
chief business of women is the kitchen 
and nursery. Plain social facts are against 
that odious, ignoble view. Great hosts of 
women, in constantly increasing propor- 
tions, earn their bread with their own 
hands, and the female worker in the 
Scottish printing office or a Lancashire 
cotton mill is as much entitled to a voice 
in the laws that regulate her toil as is the 
man. The same plea is obviously just as 
strong in the case of every woman who is 
affected by rates and taxes.’’ Such an 
opinion from a man in the foremost rank 
of life, an associate of Mr. Gladstone and 
one who has earned world-wide respect 
and fame, is indeed an utterance fraught 
with significance, The fact that in States 
where women vote the system of public 
economy in underpaying the labor of 
women is forbidden by law is an evidence 
of what the ballot in the hands of women 
may do for their industrial position every- 
where, 

That Lucas Malet should draw the con- 
clusion that the progressive movement 
among women cannot succeed because it 
has failed to enlist the two extremes of 
society, the nobility and the lower classes, 
is interesting in the face of the fact that 
the same argument might have been em- 
ployed against every step of progress the 
world has known. In society, as every- 
where else, extremes meet; and no reform 
has ever yet enlisted the sympatby of 
these extremes until it has become an es- 
tablished fact. The cry of the progres- 
sive party in Russia is the same,—that the 
greatest opposition to change or progress 
comes from the bureaucrats and the peas- 
ants. So it has ever been since the world 
begun. Leaders of reform movements 
must always appeal to the saving, indus- 
trious, middle class of society, of whom 
Jesus said, “Ye are the salt of the 
world,”’ 

When Lucas Malet concludes, however, 
that the progressive movement among 
women has reached its limit, and that 
their re-subjection has begun and will 
continue until they are restored to the 
service and position of their grandmothers, 
she shows herself to be an uncertain 
prophet. Progress has its waves of re- 
cession, but never is it true that the class 
or race once free sinks back to a condition 
of permanentsubjection., There is a grow- 
ing consciousness among women of the 
realization of life inaction, and when 
they have awakened to dissatisfaction 
with the old conditions, they will never 
return permanently to them. It is possi- 
ble to work on through the period of 
transition in which we find ourselves, 
toward a stronger and more useful life, 
but to go back to the undeveloped condi- 
tions of earlier times is an avsolute im 
possibility. 

SEGREGATION OF VICE. 

Within the past year there seems to be 
a revival of an old theory that vice in our 
cities ean be better controlled by segrega- 
tion than by the enforcement of laws 
against it. It seems strange that in the 
attempt to suppress vices in which men 
and women are criminals, it is so easy 
for the public officials to suggest a remedy 
in which women alone suffer the penalty 
for wrong-doing. To imprison one crimi- 
nal and let his accomplice go free will not 
stop the crime. To segregate one dis- 
eased person and permit others free ac- 
cess to the pesthouse would not prevent 
the spread of contagion. To segregate 
one socially does not elevate the standard 
of moral purity or prevent moral contami- 
nation, If the socially depraved are to be 
segregated, then segregate all alike, men 
and women; enroll the names of each 
where the world may freely inspect the 
list; then there might be some hope in 
segregation, and some good result might 
be produced by it. But having shut the 
degraded women within the vice-infested 
zone, and having granted degraded men 
free access into society, the government 
must not forget that, if a vast army of 
women must be set apart for the service 


of vice, their ranks must be filled by re- 


cruits who cannot be enlisted from the 
plague-infested zone, but must be drawn 
from withont. Can a wall of protection 
be thrown about the youth of the poorer 
classes, who, because cheap property 
makes life possible, are drawn to the 
neighborhood of the zone, or shall this 
outlying district be dedicated by the gov- 
ernment to the rearing of young women 
who shall fill the depleted ranks of the 
victims of vice? What wonder that Father 
McDermott, in his attack upon the offi- 





cials of Philadelphia in their attempt at 
segregation, said: 

They (the officials) do not ask them. 
selves what right they have to ignore the 
laws of the commonwealth, to suspend 
the penalties against infamous crime, 
what right they have to dedicate a section 
of a city to debauchery, to make it a 
plague spot, to scandalize its residents, to 
injure the virtue of its youth and deplete 
the value of its property by recognizing 
the social evil within that zone. They do 
not seem to ask themselves how they 
would regard the action of some future 
officer who might take it into his head 
to transfer the denizens of this zone 
to some beautiful suburb where they 
chance to reside. What is the difference 
between the suburbs going to the Tender. 
loin and the Tenderloin going to the 
suburbs? 

But why is it found impossible to en- 
force laws enacted by men? A republic 
which is impotent to enforce the laws that 
the ruling people have made, lacks the 
essential character of government, and is 
simply at the mercy of the law-breaking 
elements of society. Governor Folk wel! 
says, ‘‘The trouble is due to the fact that 
there is entirely too little respect for law 
in America. In every State we find law a 
nullity for policy’s sake. Such a thing is 
unknown in any other land. Disregard 
for one law breeds disrespect for all law: 
in allowing some laws to go unenforcad, 
we reap a harvest of having all laws 
broken.” Could anything show the need 
of women in government more than the 
unwisdom gnd injustice of such discrimi- 
nation on the part of public officials? Is 
anything more needed to teach mothers 
their impotency to protect their homes 
and their children than the attempt to 
license an evil which can exist and pros- 
per only in proportion to its ability to de- 
grade and debauch childhood? No home 
is safe, no life is secure, no industry 
properly protected in a representative 
government, unless those who are inter- 
ested have the power to regulate the con- 
ditions which surround and control them. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, at its recent annual meeting, 
adopted the following resolutions: 


1, The Nationa] American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in its 37th annual meet- 
ing assembled, at Portland, Oregon, re- 
affirms its loyalty to the principles of the 
Declaration of American Independence, 
and demands that they be applied to 
women: ‘Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed”’ 
—women are governed; “Taxation witb- 
out representation is tyranny’’—women 
are taxed; ‘‘All political power inheres in 
the people’’—women are people. 

2. We rejoice in the granting by Tas- 
mania of full suffrage to women since our 
last annual meeting; by Oklahoma of 
school suffrage in first-class cities; in the 
endorsement of woman suffrage by the 
International Council of Women in Berlin, 
representing the Women’s National Coun- 
cils of nineteen nations, with an aggregate 
membership of several millions; in the 
vote of the Biitish House of Commons, 
171 to 21, making women eligible as alder- 
men and councillors; and in the protest 
of more than 400 associations against the 
clause in the Territorial Statehood Bill 
classing women with infants, lunatics, and 
felons, with the result that the clause was 
stricken out. 

3. We rejoice in the growth of public 
sentiment as shown by the fact that the 
annual income of our Association has in- 
creased from $2,000 a year when our pres- 
ent treasurer took office, to $14,662 during 
the past year; by the Association’s gain 
of 20 per cent. in membership during 
1904, the largest gain ever achieved ina 
single year; while during the year Cali- 
fornia and West Virginia have doubled 
their membership, Oregon has trebled, 
and Kansas, where women already have 
municipal suffrage, has more than quad- 
rupled its membership. 

4, That we, the delegates assembled in 
the 37th annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, affirm our belief in the Initiative and 
Referendum as a needed reform, and as a 
potent factor in the progress of true de- 
mocracy. 

5. Whereas Oregon is the only State in 
the Union where governmental conditions 
make an equal suffrage amendment pos- 
sible without first running the gauntlet of 
legislative amendment, therefore we look 
confidently to her present voting constit- 
uency to extend to her women the elec- 
tive franchise, and thus make her the first 
free State whose shores are laved by the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

6. In view of the intimate commercial 
relations soon to be formed with the 
Orient under the primacy of progressive 
Japan, it is especially appropriate that 
free America shall face these ancient em- 
pires, where women are enslaved, with 
the inspiring spectacle of an enlightened, 
public-spirited, enfranchised womanhood. 

7. We endorse the action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the Seattle Political 
Equality Club in petitioning the Empress 
of China in the interest of the young 
Chinese slave girl, Ah Sou. 

8. Whereas, the economic independence 
of women would greatly aid them in secur- 
ing liberty, therefore we recommend the 
thinking women of our country to study 
the economic questions of the day. 

9. Whereas, the children of to-day are 
the republic of the future; and whereas 
two million children to-day are bread- 
winners; and whereas the suffrage move- 
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ment is deeply interested in the welfare 
of these children, and suffragists are act- 
ively engaged in securing protection for 
them; and whereas working men voters 
also are vitally interested in protection for 
the young bread-winners; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is desirable that our 
bills for civil rights and political rights, 
together with the bills for effective com- 
pulsory education and the proposal for 
prohibiting night-work and establishing 
the eight-hour day for minors under 18 
years of age, be submitted to the organiza- 
tions of labor, and their codperation se- 
cured. 

10. The extension of suffrage to women 
is needed to check the growing corruption 
of politics by creating a voting constitu- 
ency too numerous to be controlled by 
mercenary considerations. 

11. The frightful slaughter in the Far 


East shows the imperative need of enlist- ' 


ing in government the mother element 
now lacking; therefore we ask women to 
use their utmost efforts to secure the cre- 
ation of courts of international arbitration 
which will make future warfare forever 
after unnecessary. 

12. We protest against all attempts to 
deal with the social evil by applying to 
women of bad life any such penalties, re- 
strictions or compulsory medical measures 
as are not applied equally to men of bad 
life; and we protest especially against any 
municipal action giving vice legal sanction 
and a practical license. We regard the 
existence of the European system of State- 
regulated vice in Cincinnati, O., as an in- 
sult to womanhood; and we call attention 
to the fact that this method of dealing 
with the social evil has been abolished by 
England, Switzerland and Norway, by 16 
cities of Holland, by St. Louis, and many 
other places; and that in Paris, the head 
centre of the system, the Municipal Coun- 
cil has repeatedly recommended its aboli- 
tion. Therefore we recommend one moral 
standard for men and women. 

A resolution of appreciation to Mr. 
Blackwell, thanking him for his many 
years of work in behalf of equal rights for 
women, was sent up to the President by 
the California delegation. They said they 
were afraid, if they sent it in through the 
Committee on Resolutions, of which Mr. 
Blackwell was chairman, he would not let 
it be reported. The resolution was 
adopted by a rising vote, the audience 
standing up and waving their handker 
chiefs. 

MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS, 

We mourn the departure from this life 
since our last annual meeting of many 
dear friends and co-workers, among others 
the following: 

CALIFORNIA, 

Sarah Burger Stearns, Mrs. E. O. Smith, 
Mrs. Ruth Shaffoer Etnier, Mrs. Jane L 
Stanford, Judge E, V. Spencer. 

COLORADO. 
Fanny Piatt Dunn, D. M. Richards. 

CONNECTICUT, 
Dr. Ida R. Gridley Case, 
IOWA. 
Jas. P. McKinney, James B, Callanan. 
KANSAS, 

Col. Daniel R. Anthony. 

KENTUCKY, 

Hallie Herndon, Mrs. A. E. Ellis, Laura 
Bruce, Mary Dudley Short. 

MAINE. 
Beedy, Lincoln 


Helen Coffin Jane 


O’Brion. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Joseph A. Allen, Lemira Hathaway 
Baldwin, Gertrude Russell Boynton, Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, Pres. Elmer H. Ca- 
pen, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Hon. Wm. 
Claflin, Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, Ap- 
phia Howard, Mary A. Livermore, Jessie 
Bross Lloyd, Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, Fred- 
erick W. G. May, John O. Norris, Warner 
Johnson, Maria S. Porter, Martha Isabel 
Shaw, Annah May Soule, Philip C. 
Wheeler, Hannah P. C. Whitney, Sarah 
Wyman Whitman, Dr. Esther W. Taylor. 

MICHIGAN. 
Martha E. Root, Mrs. Arthuretta Fuller, 
Mrs. Armilla J. Starr. 
MONTANA, 
Grace Epsy Patton Cowles. 
NEBRASKA, 

Anna Hammond. 

NEW YORK. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., Dr. 
Phebe J. B. Waite, Rebeeca R Seeber, 
Bishop Huntington, James W. Clarke, 
trace Van Everen Stoughton, William 
Howland, Fannie M. E. Ensell, Dr. Cor- 
delia A. Greene, Rachel Gleason. 

OHIO, 

Mayor Samuel M. Jones, Frances Hunt 
Brown, Louisa M. Southworth, Rev. S. H. 
Ellis, Hon. John Hay, Col. David D. Tay- 
lor, Prof. B. O. Higley. 

OREGON, 


Judge P. B. Bellinger, Mrs. Martha 


Minto. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mary E. Haggart, Matilda Hindman, 
Richard P. White, John K. Wildman, 
Anna Hallowell. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Elizabeth T, Lawton. 
VERMONT 
Cyrus W. Wyman, Lucia A. Brown 
VIRGINIA, . 
Orra Langhorne, Lizzie Shumate. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mrs. Susanna B, Snode, 
WISCONSIN. 
Mrs. M. A, Fowler, Mrs. L. M. Eastman. 





ENGLAND, 


Mrs. Rebecca Moore, 
Preston Tanner. 


Mrs. Margaret 


In the departure of Mary A. Livermore, . 


the suffrage cause has lost one of its most 
eloquent champions and devoted friends, 
Her services in the Sanitary Commission 
during the civil war, and her many subse- 
quent years’ work ag a lecturer have en- 
deared her to the American people. A 
faithful wife, a loving mother, a steadfast 
friend, a-generous and large-hearted cham- 
pion of the oppressed, always ready to 
give her aid without money and without 
price, she leaves a sense of personal be- 
reavement in the hearts of millions. So 
noble a career leaves no room for sadness. 
It will still be to all who have known her 
an example and an inspiration, 


The resolution in memory of Mrs, Liv- 
ermore was adopted by a rising vote, 


The death of U. S. Senator George Fris- 
bic Hoar has removed one of the noblest 
and most illustrious advocates of equal 
rights for women. Throughout his many 
years of distinguished public service, his 
high character, broad scholarship and un- 
rivalled eloquence gave added weight to 
his championship of our cause. He kept 
bright his faith in the early principles of 
our republic, which have grown dim in 
too many hearts; and at the same time he 
could look forward to the future, and see 
the new light of the coming day. He was 
like one of those lofty snow peaks which 
look both to east and west, and glow 
earlier and later than the lesser’ hills with 
the fires both of the sunset and the dawn. 

Whereas, the Angel of Death bas sum- 
moned one of humanity’s best friends, 
Col. D. R. Anthony, be it 

Resolved, That we mourn in his death 
the loss of one of those grand old men 
who ever stood a mighty bulwark in the 
defense of equal rights to all; a man whose 
influence, whose sympathy, amd whose 
financial aid belped to make possle our 
pioneer sister’s consecration to our cause, 
making the name of Anthony a synonym 
for sacrifice, integrity, and vigorows truth. 

In the death of Mrs, Louisa Southworth 
this Association has lost an able pioneer 
and a fearless advocate. By her example, 
her influence, her generous contributions, 
and her valuable system of enrolment, 
she has advanced the ‘cause of suffrage in 
the nation at large as well as in her own 
State. In the formative period of a great 
city’s life, she was one of the first and 
foremost to stand for human equality and 
demoeracy. In spite of physical ills which 
required heroism for their endurance, she 
persisted in a life which served mankind 
aud showed devotion to ideals. A remark- 
able capacity for independent thought, to- 
gether with an unusual eourage in adher- 
ence to convictions, have given to her work 
the permanence of principle, and to her 
name a national significance. The Asso- 
ciation records its respect for the woman, 
its admiration for her life, its sorrow and 
sense of loss in her death. 

Never before, in a single year, have we 
had to record the loss of so many faithful 
suffragists. Let the pioneers who still 
survive close up their ranks and rejoice in 
the accession of so many young and vigor- 
ous advocates, who will carry on the work 
to a glorious consummation, 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS, 
On the last day of the Convention, the 
following resolution was adopted by a 
unanimous vote: 


We tender our thanks to the citizens of 
Portland for their abounding hospitality; 
to the pastor and trustees of the First 
Congregational Church for the use of 
their spacious auditorium; to Mrs. Kent 
for her fine floral decorations, and to the 
various committees that have made such 
excellent arrangements; to the pastors 
who have invited our speakers to their 
pulpits and to the ministers who have 
given us their unanimous sympatby and 
support; to the vocalists and musicians 
who bave given variety to our meetings; 
to the Oregonian, Telegram, and Journal, 
their editors and reporters, and to the Asx 
sociated Press for reports of our proceed- 
ings; to Mr. Jefferson Myers, president of 
the Commissioners of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, for official courtesies and per- 
sonal generosity; to the women’s associa- 
tions of the city for their aid; to the pages 
and ushers and the amiable janitor of the 
church in which we met; to Miss Gotshal], 
the printer of our artistic program, and to 
the enterprising advertisers who have 
lightened its cost; to the railroads of the 
country for reduced rates and special ac- 
commodations, and to the people of Ore- 
gon for their cordial reception. We shall 
carry to our distant homes from Maine to 
Louisiana bright and happy recollections 
of the prosperous and progressive ‘‘City 
of Roses.”’ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Kappa Alpha Theta Society, the 
oldest Greek letter organization among 
college women, has been holding its six- 
teenth biennial convention in Philadelphia. 
Thirty-six colleges were represented by 
about 150 women, and a new chapter for 
the University of Toronto was installed. 
This women’s fraternity was established 
at De Pauw University Jau. 27, 1870, and 
now has twenty-five active and twelve 
alumne chapters, with a membership ris- 
ing 3,000. 


The military camp for the girls from 
Barnard College was opened at Mallett’s 
Bay, on Lake Champlain, with a celebra- 
tion of the Fourth. The girls were assist- 
ed by the Twenty-seventh attery of fleld 
artillery from Fort Ethan Allen, that or- 
ganization going to the camp at an early 
hour and firing the national salute of 
twenty-one guns at the flag-raising. The 
ar“illerymen gave a fancy drill. The re- 





mainder of the day was spent in sports on 
land and water, closing at night with fire. 
works. The camp is in a bulding former. 
ly used as a hotel, and is conducted along 
military lines. The young women may 
continue the studies they began at the 
school if they choose, as instructors in 
every branch of work are in charge of the 
camp. This, however, is not insisted up- 
on, as the camp is primarily for an outing 
About thirty girls are at the camp. 

That a democratic spirit prevails at 
Smith College is illustrated by the fact 
that Miss Lucy McDonald, president of 
the senior class of this year, worked her 
way during her college career. She did 
everything that was honorable to obtain 
money to pay her bills—towk eare of stu- 
dents’ rooms, mended clothes for her 
wealthy classmates, waited upon tables at 
the college houses, and did other similar’ 
kinds of work. That she was very popu- 
lar with her classmates is shown by the 
fact that a year ago she was unanimously 
elected by her two hundred classmates 
president of the class, The highest hon- 
or a girl oan receive is the presidency of 
her class in the senior year. She was 
elected also to four of the leading societies 
in the college—the Alpha, the Philosoph- 
ical, the Physics and the Novel clubs. 


CONVENTION SONG. 





(Written by Mrs, May Arkwright Hutton of 
Wallaee, Idaho, for the National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, held at Portland, Oregon.}) 

Tune, Marching Through Georgia.” 


Seund the bugle loud and long, victory is 
near; 
Soon the rulers of our land will our petitions 
hear; 
Valiantly we’ll fight for right, amd never 
know a fear, 
While we are marching to victory. 


CHORUS. 
Hurrab, hurrah! we’ll sing the jubilee. 
Hurrab, hurrah! for the cause that makes us 
free, 
And we’ll shout the chorus from the Rockies 
to the sea, 
While we are marching to victory. 


Praise Antoinette Brown Blackwell and 
Susan Anthony! 
For more than half a century they toiled 
right loyally 
That the women of America might have 
equality, 
While we are marching to victory. 


Our Woman Suffrage Mother of this Pacific 
Coast, 
Who helped us win the laurels of which we 
proudly boast, 
Abigail Scott Duniway—she’s in herself a 
host, 
While we are marching to victory. 


In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, 
You'll find men more chivalrous than any- 
where you go, 
For the ballot on their women they did gra- 
ciously bestow, 
While we were marching to victory. 


Oregon and Washington are coming into 
line; 
For the women of old Oregon that will be 
very fine. 
Washington we’ll welcome back for days of 
“old lang syne,”’ 
While we go marching to victory. 


The Union has but four free States—oh, shame 
that this is true! 
Where women have the right to vote, the 
right that is their due. 
We still shall rock the cradle, but we need 
the ballot too, 
While we are marching to victory. 


Brothers of the sister States, from Oregon to 


Maine, 

Your chivalry is now at stake—’tis easy to 
maintain ; 

Just grant your sisters justice—all resistance 
is in vain, 


For we are masching to victory! 





—— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Laura A, Gregg was kept away 
from the Natienal Suffrage Convention at 
Portland, Or., by the serious illness of 
her mother. Her absence and that of 
Mrs. Upten was a great disappointment, 
but it shows that suffragists are good 
daughters. 


Margaret L. Davis has written a histo- 
ry of ‘The Women’s Coéperative Guild” 
of England. This experiment in codp- 
eration was begun in 1883. The gnild 
has a membership of 18,600 women, and is 
connected with the industrial codperative 
soeieties, which are associations of con- 
sumers, retailing and manufaeturing arti- 
cles for their own eonsumption. The 
women’s guild originated in the desire 
that the work fer coéperation should not 
be left entirely in the bands of the men. 
It has been very successful, and has done 
much to aid its poorer and more ignorant 
members. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M. L., A. M. 
(Northwestern University), for twenty- 
three years Principal of the Girls’ Classi- 
cal School at Indianapolis, Ind., and Miss 
Anna F. Weaver, A. B., A. M. (Leland 
Stanford Jr. University), beg to announce 








that they have entered into a joint part- 
nership, and that the Girls’ Classical 
School will continue as before. Residence, 
633 and 635 North Pennsylvania Street; 
School Building, 824 North Pennsylvania 
Street. Mrs. Sewall and Miss Weaver have 
a joint and equal responsibility in the con- 
duct of the school, and solicit the good 
will of the public, assuring all patrons 
that no change will be made in the school 
which will not strengthen and improve 
it. Twenty fourth year opens Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, 
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HUMOROUS. 





Elsie (aged 5)—I do hope some Dutch- 
man will marry me when I grow up. 

Aunt Mary—Why, dear? 

Elsie—’Cause I want to be a duchess, 


Father (looking at school report)—Who 
is the best writer in your class, Bobby? 

Bobby—Willie Jones. All the boys in 
the class get him to write their excuses. 


Alice rushed in from the garden. She 
had been badly stung by a bee, and was 
holding on to her finger and sobbing piti- 
fully. **Oh, mamma,” she cried, ‘‘I burned 
me on a bug!’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Van X— What made Blank blush when 
I asked him if he was making any money 
these days? That’s a natural question. 

De G—Yes; but he’s a reformed coun- 
terfeiter.—Detroit Free Press. 


‘His wife must be the worst housekeep- 
er in the world,”’ 

“Why so?” 

‘*‘Why, her husband stated publicly that 
there wasn’t a day in the year when he 
wasn’t perfectly comfortable at home!’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


First Moth — Where are you going to 
spend the summer? 

Second Moth—I have made arrangements 
to board with a fur coat, but I don’t know 
whether I'l! be able to stand it. It’s fear- 
fully crowded already. — Detroit Free 
Press. 


Nero was not satisfied with the slaugh- 
ter he was causiag in the arena. ‘This is 
too tame,”’ he said; “I'll have to get an 
automobile.” Then he donned a pair of 
goggles and a rubber coat asd announced 
tothe Roman Ssnate that he was dressed 
to kill.— Brooklyn Life. 


Piggmus—Here’s an advertisement that 
guarantees to make antique furniture out 
efnew. It says it can take furniture right 
out of the factory and make it look one 
hundred years old, 

Dismukes — That’s nothing! My two 
children can beat that, and not half try. 
They’ve already done it with the parlor 
set.— Washington Life. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnificent sunset views; fishing, boating; sur: 
and stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLAOK WELL, Chilmark, Mag. 





HOUSEWORK.—Two Armenian brothers 
want work, not necessarily in the same place. 
One wants a position as butler, The other wishes 
to do general housework. Address Bepros H. 
AJOOTIAN, 33 Ocean 8t., Newburyport, Mass. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip Soskicw 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vosky, 263 Henry St., New York City. 


EMMA G.- SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 

















As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Priees moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 








A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
pene at her earnest persuasion. 

his woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
ee military and civil services were ac- 

nowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
erm woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubHshed by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 centsa year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 








ELL those who do THE writing, 
T especially, WE can pos A LIVE Ages 


ON @ simple diet of INK and be of great service 
to them, on those beautiful Art Blotters, which 
are sent by mail, postpaid, 5 Blotters for 10e or 
12 for 20c. A companion blotter with doggies 
same price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHS- 


208 F Summer Street, boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lee 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 








Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
© DoHars a Year. ADVOOATE OF Prace free 
to members. 








MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from ber usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Mosthly Paper, edited by Miss Viva 
GoLpsrTkIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia, 
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GLOVES for 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 


WE. are showing a splendid 
line of Ladies’ SILK 





Summer wear. 
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JULY. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE. 
A red sun rising at morning, 
With fiame on his burning crest, 
A red sun sinking at evening 
In the molten glow of the west; 
The air grows languid and drooping 
On wings too heavy to fly; 
The voice of a drowsy locust 
That croons to a drowsy sky, 
And cool waves critp'ng and darkling 
Across the bot sands of July! 


A GREETING FROM IDAHO. 

Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton of Idaho 
told an interesting reminiscence of Presi- 
dent McKinley in her address at the meet- 
ing of the National Suffrage Association 
held on the Exposition grounds at Port- 
land, Or., on June 30. She said: 

I have been called upon to respond to 
the toast, ‘Our Free States,’’ and I can 
think of no better way than to tell the 
little story of my introduction to woman 
suffrage. 

I was born in Ohio, and brought up by 
my grandfather, who was blind. One of 
my duties as a child was to lead him about. 
Our steps often led us to the old town 
hall, where the great problems of the day 
were debated. One evening one of the 
speakers was William McKinley, and at 
the close of the meeting grandfather in- 
vited him to go home with us and stay over 
night. Mr. McKinley carried the lantern, 
leading me by the hand, while I led grand- 
father, we little dreaming that the kindly 
young man guiding a young child and an 
old blind man through the wintry night 
would some day guide the destiny of the 
nation. 

Ono reaching home, I brought cider, ap- 
ples and doughnuts from the cellar, that 
we might have what grandfather called a 
*teold check’’ before going to bed. The 
fire roared in the wide chimney place; 
grandfather sat in his armchair, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley opposite, and I on a low stool be- 
tween them. They talked of the late war, 
reconstruction, and woman’s rights. Then 
it was that I learned that women were 
denied rights enjoyed by men. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley deplored the fact, and contended 
that woman was the intellectual equal 
of man, and should be his political equal. 
Patting my head he said; 

‘I believe, when this lassie grows to 
womanhood, hers will be an enfranchised 
womanhood.”’ 

Grandfather, who, by the way, was an 
Englishman, pooh-poohed the idea, and 
said he hoped when I grew to womanhood 
I would marry a good man, and learn of 
him things political and religious. 

Dear, martyred McKinley! His belief 
has been realized, but not in my native 
State. It took the broad-minded, chival- 
rous men of the great State of my adop- 
tion, Idaho, to fulfill the prophecy made 
in the fitfal firelight. 

What is true of the men of Idaho must 
be true of the men of the other free States. 
Idaho — her very name is music. Her 
resources are so great that the world 
marvels. Idaho, with her progressive, 
broad-minded men, and her women—their 
minds ever broadening from the prestige 
of their enfranchisement—working side by 
side for the upbuilding of ber industrial 
and social conditions, is destined to be 
the greatest State west of the Mississippi. 
Her lofty, snow-crowned peaks,sunny skies 
and gorgeous sunsets rival the Andes and 
the pride of Switzerland. Come with me 
into her mountain fastness, where the 
mere consciousness of living brings per- 
fect peace, and I will show you pictures 
more beautiful than ancient master ever 
portrayed on cathedral walls. Here, 
rocked in the mighty arms of the hills, are 
lakes whose waters are lulled to rest by 
the murmur of the winds through the 
great overhanging sombre pines, yet spark- 
ling like diamonds wherever a lucent sun- 
beam finds its way. The prospectors and 
miners of this great mineral State live 
near to Nature, far from the busy marts, 
where, in the silence, they find time to 
commune with the Deity. The isolation 
of their lives makes them tender to wom- 
en. While Idaho’s resources have moved 
the world to marvel and her beauty has 
caused artists to fling upon canvas what 
only an artist can see, her crowning glory 
is her enfranchised womanhood. 

When the sons of free America 
To mothers justice show, 


You will hear a welcome echo 
From the hills of Idaho! 








WOMEN WORKERS’ LEAGUE. 

The Countess of Warwick, who has done 
so much toward gaining better conditions 
for women in the industrial life of Eng. 
land, has just sent to New York twenty- 
five delegates from the Women Workers’ 
League of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
the purpose of studying labor conditions 
in this country as far as they concern 
women. There are special delegates to 
visit representatives of al! classes of occu- 





pations. One will make a study of condi- 
tions surrounding stenographers and type- 
writers, making a tour of the large office 
buildings, and finding out what salaries 
are given, the hours for work and the 
modes of living followed by this class of 
workers. Other delegates will visit the 
sweatshop workers, the tailoresses, sales- 
women, laundresses, cigarmakers and fol- 
lowers of other branches of employment. 
The delegates will give a detailed report 
to the Countess of Warwick, who is pay- 
ing all the expenses of the trip, when they 
return home, and this may be of assist- 
ance to American workers as well as to 
their English sisters. 
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HOME TRAINING TRANSFERRED TO THE 
SCHOOL. 


The necessity of handiwork in the pri- 
mary schools was admirably presented to 
the National Education Association by 
Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, director of 
art instruction, public schools, Indianap- 
olis, Ind, who said in part: 

“Since the congregation of the masses 
of people into great urban centres, chil- 
dren are deprived of sharing the industrial 
occupations which on a time were neces- 
sary to the existence of the home. Spin- 
ning aud weaving, felling trees, tending 
stock, chopping wood, carrying water, 
were occupations which tended to the de- 
velopment of sterling qualities. When 
the home no longer provides opportunity 
for industrial occupations and the centres 
of industrial activity are practically closed, 
it behooves the school, for social, educa- 
tional and industrial reasons to make pro- 
vision for bringing children into sympa- 
thy with the great industrial forces which 
move the world, and to provide opportu. 
nity for a measure of creative work in the 
fashioning of materials into forms of use 
and beauty. The school recognizes the 
need, and educators who have at heart the 
highest development of the three royal 
H’s, the head, the heart, and the hand, 
are earnestly endeavoring to provide 
for it. East and West and North and 
South there are special] schools provided 
with every possible equipment. To those 
who are unhampered by difficulties we 
look for help in the establishment of 
ideals.”’ 





OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead opened the twenty- 
third season of the Old South Lectures for 
young people on July 12 with an address 
on*'The Men Who Came in the Mayflower.”’ 
The course will outline ‘‘The Story of 
Massachusetts,’ and the several lectures 
will be as follows: 

July 19, ‘John Winthrop in Old Eng- 
land ‘and New England,” Rev. William 
E. Griffis; July 26, ‘‘How the Settlements 
Spread from Boston to Berkshire,’ Joseph 
P, Warren; Aug. 2, ‘Samuel Adams and 
tLe Town Meetings Before the Revolu- 
tion,’’ James P. Munroe; Aug. 9, “The 
Building of the Railroads and the Cotton 
Mills,’’ Henry T. Bailey; Aug. 16, “The 
Anti-Slavery Leaders and the Great War 
Governor,’’ Professor H. G. Pearson; Aug. 
23, *‘The Massachusetts Poets and the 
History Which They Teach,” Rev. W. E. 
Barton; Aug. 30, ‘The Story of the Schools 
and Colleges,’’ Professor F. Spencer Bald- 
win. 

These lectures will be given in the Old 
South Meeting House, Washington Street, 
Boston, at3 P. M. Free tickets for the 
course are furnished to all young people 
under twenty, applying tothe Directors 
of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, enclosing stamp. Course 
tickets are sold to adults for $1.50. Free 
tickets to teachers. 

Summer visitors in Boston who are in- 
terested in educational work will find it 
well worth their while to attend some of 
the Old South lectures, 








SAIL TO OLD CAPE ANN. 

Now is the time for a glorious refresh- 
ing, healthful sea trip on that splendid 
steel steamer, ‘‘Cape Ann,”’ which leaves 
her berth, north side of Central Wharf, at 
10 A. M. week days; Sundays 10.15 A. M. 
This trip gives an unrivalled view of the 
historic North Shore, Swampscott, Mar- 
blehead, Magnolia, the terrible reef of 
Norman’s Woe, the picturesque stretch of 
Eastern Point, and the quaint, busy, in- 
teresting city of Gloucester. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hanaurer Tartor Urron and Exvizasets J. Haverr. 





Report ot Headquarters Work for 1904. 


We will give first a report for the year 1904, then a brief supplementary report of 

work done from Jan. 1 to June 15, 1905, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our correspondence alone is a big item. In 1904 we wrote 14,000 letters, or an 
average of about 45aday. Our file index shows 1,213 correspondents for the year, 
exclusive of the persons with whom we corresponded about Statehood Protest and 
of those with whom we corresponded relative to the National Political Conventions 
Three times witbin the year we wrote to the presidents of all local clubs—in January 
calling attention to the fact that the Association had recommended a general observ- 
ance of the birthdays of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone and Miss Anthony, giving informa- 
tion about the Susan B Anth oy booklet, and asking for names of new officers, in case 
any had been elected; in May we sent Miss Gregg’s report on ways and means of rais. 
ing money, and urged that every club give consideration to this report and adopt at 
least one of the many plans recommended, devotingjthe proceeds to the suffrage work, 
local, State, or National, as might seem best; in September we urged clubs, resuming 
activities after the summer adjournment, to give special attention to Increase of Mem- 
bership, called attention to the Memorial Organization Fund recommended in the 
Plan of Work, reporting the clubs which had already acted upon it, again called atten- 
tion to the Birthday Celebrations, made an appeal for Progress, announced the re-issue 
of the Political Equality Leaflets, and devoted a paragraph to literature. 

LETTER IN WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Under this head comes also the weekly letter in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, which we 
have not once failed to supply. Nothing we have done has brought more commenda 
tion. All of the friends seem to feel that it binds the workers closer together and 
makes us stronger as an Association. If this be true it certainly accomplishes its 
purpose, ‘ 

LITERATURE. 

We received in 1904 107,750 pieces of literature (not including the Congressional 
Hearings), 62,000 pieces being provided by the Literature Committee in the shape of 
Introductions to Vol. 1V. of the History of Woman Suffrage, Do You Know? Perhaps, 
Eminent Opinions and Political Equality Leaflets. The remainder consisted of printed 
Minutes of the Washington Convention, Finance Reports, Local Constitutions, Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address, the Susan B. Anthony bookiets, some small leaflets, reprints 
from Progress, etc. Also received 20,00) of the blue stamps. Miss Anthony gener- 
ously presented the Association with 30 sets of the History of Woman Suffrage. 

We sent out, exclusive of Progress, 64,980 pieces of literature, an average of more 
than 400 pieces for each working day, as compared to an average of 165 pieces a day 
for 1903. We sold three sets of the History, and right here it is necessary to explain 
that the receipts from these sales are credited as contributions from Miss Avthony, 
otherwise when you consult the financial statement you might not understand why 
the sales of these books are not listed as such. Last year we reported that the Head- 
quarters Supplies account, which includes literature, was closed with a balance of 
$37.33 on hand. Deducting these figures from the 1904 balance in this account, it 
closed with $111.62, $99.72 of which goes back to the Literature Committee. The 
Literature Committee also paid for 10,000 copies of Do You Knuw? for the California 
W. S.A. 

Where has all this literature gone? Some has been sent into nearly every State 
and Territory in the Union, some to Canada, to England, to Germany, to Holland and 
to Australia, Most of it has been ordered and paid for, and we find that our sales 
have increased with the distribution of our printed price lists. Much has been sent 
in small packages to persons who were to debate some phase of our question, and the 
president of every new club reported by any of our organizers has received a package. 
But little of the literature for free distribution remains. If our Association provided 
a fund for the free distribution of literature a great deal more could be sent out, and 
results would surely justify the appropriation. 

BLOTTERS. 

We sold 885 of the woman suffrage blotters, and when the account for 1904 was 
closed we had gotten back the whole cost and a profit of $9.95 on hand, and a gener. 
ous supply of the blotters still remaining. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY BOOKLETS. 

We had printed 3,000 of these booklets for the Anthony birthday, the same num- 
ber as of souvenirs provided for the birthdays of Mrs. Stanton and Lucy Stone. At 
the close of the year there was a deficit of but $4, and we have since gotten that 
amount and more. All of our birthday souvenirs have paid for themselves. 

PROGRESS, 

Ten thousand copies each were printed for January, April and July, and 20,000 of 
the October issue; 43,777 copies were sent out within the year. The January num- 
ber was edited at Headquarters, and the sample copies were sent in such a way that 
every newspaper in Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Montana, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, and Massachu- 
setts (except Boston) received one. The April number was edited by Ellis Meredith, and 
sample copies were sent to all the newspapers in the following States and Territories: 
Arizona, California, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts (except Boston), and New York and Pennsylvania news 
papers were well supplied. The July number was edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Gillmer 
(Dorothy Dix) and Miss Kate M. Gordon. Sample copies were sent to every news- 
paper in Arizona, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York (excepting New York City), 
West Virginia and Oklahoma. More than 2,000 copies of this issue were mailed to 
delegates and alternates to the National Political Conventions, their names and 
addresses having been secured in our work with those conventions. Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer edited the Octuber number, and with the sample copies we covered the news- 
papers of Connecticut, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Louisiana and West Virginia, 
and pretty generally supplied those of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Ohio 
and Iowa, As we have before explained, we are permitted by the postal regulations 
to send one sample copy of Progress for each copy sent to a bona fide subscriber. We 
give each State the benefit of its own subscriptions in sending out sample copies, and 
where there is a surplus we either make a fair division or send the extra copies to 
newspapers in States where special questions are pending, or where our organizers are 
at work, Though the price of Progress was reduced by the Association at the last 
National Convention to 10 cents per year, we received in 1904 $198.18 in subscriptions, 
and in advertising $28, making a total of $226.18. The cost of printing and mailivg, 
including envelopes, folding, etc., postage on letters soliciting subscriptions, boxes 
and cards for the subscription lists, amounted to $292.68. This left a deficit of but 
$66.50. Curiously enough the 1903 deficit was almost the same, being $66.48. We are 
very much disappointed that Progress did not pay foritself in 1904. Late inthe year we 
made a calculation of the number of new subscriptions which would be required to 
make it pay, and sent out a circular letter stating the case. The response was good, 
but not good enough. We cannot urge tvo strongly the necessity of support for this 
department, Every individual suffragist can afford to subscribe for Progress at 10 
cents a year; every local club can afford to subscribe for it for some library, reading- 
room, or to be sent among the hosts of the unconverted. We appeal to yuu to stand 
by Progress, to interest your friends in it, and to make it possible for us to makea 
better financial report of the publication next year. It is true that in no other way 
could the Association circulate so large an amount of literature at so small a cost, but 
we cannot be satisfied until the little paper does pay for itself. Will you make this 
possible? ' 

POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAFLETS. 

At the last Convention the Association voted to re-establish the monthly series of 
Political Equality Leaflets, but it was not until October that we were able to com- 
mence the new issue. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell generously consented to edit these 
leaflets. The subscription price is but 10 cente per year, and as we have not succeeded 
in having them admitted as second-class mail, it is a matter of some concern to us 
how we are going to make them pay for themselves. The re-appearance of these 
leaflets was greeted with enthusiasm on all sides. ‘Just what we need,” is the gen- 
eral verdict. 

CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS. 

This department was suggested by Miss Anthony a few years ago, and she herself 

had charge of it at first. It was her thought that all our State Suffrage Associations 





ehould send petitions to the Congressmen 
from their respective States, asking for a 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, enfranchising wom- 
en; that earnest effort should be made to 
have other organizations take similar 
action, and every possible means employed 
to bring our question before other socie- 
ties. Though this work has not been 
developed to anything like its full possi- 
bilities, though at Headquarters only 
“spare moments,’’ and not many of these, 
have been devoted to it, yet, taken as a 
whole, the results are most gratifying. If 
the entire time of one efficient worker 
could be given to this department marvel- 
ous results could be secured even in the 
first year. Miss Andrews takes charge of 
this work at Headquarters, and sends a 
detailed report to the Executive Commit. 
tee of this Convention. We give here but 
a summary. 

Woman suffrage resolutions were adopt. 
ed by the National Woman’s Single Tax 
League and by the American Federation 
of Labor. The National Educational As- 
sociation passed resolutions recommend. 
ing equal pay for equal work; the National 
Congress of Mothers pledged themselves 
to help to raise the age of protection for 
girls to 18 years. Fraternal delegates 
were sent to other National Conventions, 
and the National Council of Women has 
created a Committee on Political Equality. 
Nineteen State organizations adopted res- 
olutions endorsing woman suffrage; fra- 
ternal delegates from suffrage associations 
were sent to 18 other State gatherings, 
and our question given a hearing at six 
Territorial Conventions; greetings were 
sent to three, literature distributed in 
four, and woman suffrage day observed in 
three State gatherings. Add to these the 
283 societies (not suffrage) which reported 
adopting resolutions on the Statehood 
Protest and we have positive knowledge 
that our question was before and received 
favorable action from 389 societies in 1904. 
Twenty auxiliary State associations receive 
convention dates from Headquarters. We 
trust more of cur States will take up this 
work, and we urge those which have un- 
dertaken it not to abate their efforts. 


HEADQUARTERS AT. 8T, LOUIS EXPOSI- 
TION, 

Our Association had headquarters at 
the St. Louis Fair in the Woman's Anchor- 
age,together with a number of other wom- 
en’s societies. Mrs, Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff, of New York, generously volunteered 
to look after the Headquarters while she 
was in St. Louis. Our Association was 
assigned space in the large entrance hall, 
and here our four starred flag was draped 
in a conspicuous place on one side wall, 
and under it were large pictures of Mrs. 
Stanton, Lucy Stone and Miss Anthony. 
On the other wall was a huge Rand & 
McNally map colored to show which States 
have granted women any degree of suf- 
frage. Under this map was a table gener- 
ously supplied with literature for free 
distribution, The delay in getting the 
Headquarters ready was so great that Mrs. 
Hackstaff was able to be present only a 
few days, but in that time she secured 
more than 250 signatures to enro]lment 
cards, asking all who signed whether they 
were members of clubs and taking signa- 
tures only of those who were not. Mrs. 
Louise L, Werth, of St. Louis, assisted 
Mrs. Hackstaff, and promised to visit the 
Headquarters once a week to see that 
the literature supply was replonished and 
to collect the cards, Our Association paid 
its quota towards the janitor service, etc., 
and our officers feltthat the Association was 
not justified in any further expenditure 
for this work, for the Woman’s Anchorage 
was noton the map of the grounds, It 
was in rather an obscure place, and was 
visited principally by women already in- 
terested in our and kindred movements. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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“NORTH SHORE ROUTE,” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 
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Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Hoston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
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| American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
Che Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 
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